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PACE OF THE OX 


‘TWENTY-ONE YEARS AGO two expert librarians were sent by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York to survey the library position in Southern Africa. These librarians, Mr 
S. A. Pitt, of Glasgow, and Mr Milton J. Ferguson of California, met a representative 
group of South African librarians, government, university and educational officials, 
and others interested in library service, at a conference held at Bloemfontein, in November 
1928. This Conference, at which the future of the South African library system was 
outlined, marked the beginning of a new era in South African library development. 

As a direct result the South African Library Association was established on 5th 
July 1930. There had been, prior to 1928, many abortive attempts to found library associa- 
tions in various parts of South Africa, but the present South African Library Association 
owes its being to the efforts of members of the 1928 Library Conference, and to Mr M. M. 
Stirling in particular. 

The librarians of the time, always divinely discontended with the poor facilities 
that they had been able to offer to the public, found much support in the reports of the 
Carnegie visitors, who suggested to Municipalities and Government authorities that 
greater financial support be given to public libraries. The Carnegie visitors stressed that 
the most important defect of the South African library world of the time was the lack 
of “free libraries”’. 

Since 1928 the library position has changed greatly. Free libraries have now been 
established by nearly all the important Municipalities in the Transvaal, O.F.S., and Natal. 
The Transvaal Provincial Administration offers free library services to all its rural and 
small town inhabitants ; the O.F.S. and Cape are both proposing to carry out lively 
free library extension programmes. 

In the year 1949, after twenty-one years of discussion and argument, there has been 
placed on the Statute book of the Union, an amendment to the Financial Relations Act, 
which will legalize the establishment of free libraries by Provincial Administrations. 
(Formerly they were enabled to administer libraries established by other bodies only.) 
Armed with this weapon the Cape, O.F.S., and Transvaal Provinces intend to obtain 
ordinances that will enable them to forge ahead with their library programmes. The 
Cape Ordinance has already been passed by the Provincial Council but is still awaiting 
Governor General’s consent. Natal is lagging somewhat behind. One understands, how- 
ever, from the remarks of the Natal Administrator made at the last Durban Conference, 
that it will not be long now before Natal will be enabled to catch up with the others. 

Our universities, too, have developed their libraries out of all recognition since 
1928, and although one or two librarians of the smaller universities have reason to be 
dissatisfied with the facilities they may offer to students and staffs, there are definite 
signs of improvement at every institution. 
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There has also been some development in the special library field. With the expan- 
sion of government departments, state-aided institutions, industrial and commercial 
corporations, many useful special libraries have been established and are proving their 
worth to the community. The younger librarians of 1949 may look forward to the next 
period of twenty-one years with much greater hope than could their confreres of 1928. 

E. A. Borland. 


REPRINTS OF ARTICLES IN “SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES” 


The mounting costs of printing have made it impossible after this issue to continue 
the practice of allowing authors twenty-five free offprints of their articles. It will still 
be possible, however, for authors to order reprints at their own cost, provided this is 
done when the typescript is sent in. Readers may have wondered at the unusual appearance 
of the July issue, peppered with blank pages. This was an experiment on the part of 
the printers to overcome some of the difficulties connected with running off the re- 
prints. 


MR ISAACSON’S PAMPHLETS ON OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ISAACSON, I. The official publications of the Union of South Africa (South African 
Libraries, reprint no. 9) which has not long been out of print, has now been reprinted, 
together with 


ISAACSON, I. The Official publications of the provinces of the Union of South Africa 
(South African libraries, reprint no. 14) 
at a cost of one shilling. 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF 'THE MORE IMPORTANT 
LIBRARIES IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


XII. QUEENSTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Compiled by S. J. KRITZINGER ! 


HISTORY 


THE QUEENSTOWN PuBLic Lisrary was founded in the year 1859, being originally 
named the “Cathcart Library”’, in honour of Sir George Cathcart who was Gover- 
nor of the Cape Colony when the Queenstown area was settled in 1853. The 
Library was first housed in a small building in the Hexagon, but subsequently 
was moved to the Town Hall Buildings in Cathcart Road, where it remained 
until 1929, when the new building was completed. 


BOOKS 


The number of books in hand is 26,500, including the Sir Bisset Berry Be- 
quest of 6,000 books, the Rev. C. Pettman Bequest (Africana) of 1600 books 
and sundry minor bequests and donations. 

For the year 1949, 20 newspapers and 39 magazines and periodicals are provided 
on the Reading Room tables—adequate provision being made for both English 
and Afrikaans-speaking subscribers. 

The book stock comprises fiction, history, travel, biography, sociology, essays, 
drama, poetry, art, science, religion, natural history, classics and works of reference. 
During the past year 590 new books were added to the Library and 162 were 
withdrawn. : 


FINANCE 


For 1948 the income amounted to £680. 9s. 6d., made up of : 





Subscriptions... _ _ —-» £877 We 7d. 
Provincial grant ... si wien “ip im ¢ 6 
Divisional Council grant die sii a o © 
Interest on bequest... = ie 30 0 0 
Sale of papers... is ws sion 17 10 11 
£680 9s. 6d. 








1 Revised by the Librarians of the respective libraries.See note in S.Afr.Libr.13(4)79, Apr.1946, 
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Expenditure was made up of the following items : 


Salaries ... in = it oa ° fae he ee 
Purchase of books: fiction... ak 169 16 10 
Purchase of books: non-fiction ee 68 14 1 
Magazines and newspapers... ae 89 8 4 
Repairs to buildings _... doce vibe 2 8 7 
Lighting ai ts a si = © @ 
Sundry charges and stationery weit 3s 3s 7 
Interest and sinking fund — ou 278 17 4 





£1501 13s. 5d. 








Capital expenditure... swe wa or Pe. 2. 


It will be noted that the ordinary expenditure exceeded the income by £821. 3s. 11d. 
In addition to the ordinary expenditure a sum of £161. 19s. 1d. was spent on new 
steel shelving and so the total of the deficit was £983. 3s. Cd. for the year 1948. 
This was made up by the rate account and was, in effect, the municipal grant for 
the year. For 1949 asum of £350 has been placed on the estimates for the purchase 
of books, magazines and newspapers. 


MEMBERSHIP AND CIRCULATION 


For 1948 the membership was 421 and the circulation 29,832 fiction and 4,353 
non-fiction ; (percentage of fiction to other issues : 87.2). 

The Library serves both town and district and the “Country” is fairly well 
represented in the membership roll. ‘The European population is approximately 
8,000. 


ACCOMMODATION AND RENT 


The Library is accommodated in the Public Library Buildings, which are 
conveniently placed and admirably suited to the purposes of a library. The Library 
is run as a municipal department as far as finances are concerned. The Committee 
will in future be composed of nine members elected by the subscribers and 
three appointed by the Town Council. No rents or charges are payable by the 
Library Department to the general fund, but the annual deficit is made up out 
of rates. 

STAFF ESTABLISHMENT 


The present Staff consists of the Librarian (£335. 4s. Od. per annum, inclusive 
of cost of living allowance) and Assistant (£267. 5s. Od. per annum, inclusive of 
cost of living allowance). They are employees of the Municipality and are entitled 
to the same leave and pension fund privileges as other municipal employees. 
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CO-OPERATION ‘3 


No definite arrangements have been made, but the Library is a member of the — 
South African Library Association and is always willing to assist in the inter- 
library loan scheme, should the need arise. 


SPECIAL SERVICES AND COLLECTIONS 


No special services have as yet been established, but the Library caters for the 
farming community as well as for townspeople, and special privileges are granted 
to persons living outside the municipal area. 


BENEFACTIONS ADN BENEFACTORS 


The late Sir Wm. Bissett Berry, at one time Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
bequeathed his fine Library of over 6,000 volumes to the town, together with a 
sum of £2,200 towards the cost of a new library building. It was this bequest 
which enabled the town to erect the new library. The additional capital required 
was provided by the municipality out of loan funds and the total cost of the building 
and furniture was £7,817. Bequests of books were received from the estates of 
the late E. T. Wells and the Rev. C. Pettman, the latter being a very fine and very 
valuable collection of Africana. 


PAST LIBRARIANS 


Miss Prowse (dates unknown, but before 1902). 
Rev. C. F. Patten (1900-1917). 
Miss C. Edkins (1917-_ ). 
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THE RAPID SELECTOR 


We have received the following note from Dr H. Coblans, written in Washington 
in June: 


A few days ago I had the good fortune to be present at a demonstration of the 
Rapid Selector. The first press accounts of this machine, which has long been dis- 
cussed in the literature as “in progress” were released in the American papers this 
morning. This somewhat fabulous new tool for controlling scientific literature is 
based on principles originated by Vannevar Bush some years ago at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The machine was developed by Engineering Research Associates of Minneapolis 
under the supervision of Ralph Shaw, the Librarian of the Department of Agri- 
culture Library. The contents (abstracts, references, catalogue entries, etc.) of 
about half a million standard cards are microfilmed on one reel. Each item occupies 
half of the width of the 35 mm. film. The other half consists of a pre-determined 
code of black and white dots indicating the subject and is printed on to the film at 
the same time as the main entry. Just as with punched cards all the items with the same 
code pattern can be picked out, except that in this case photo-electric scanning allows 
a speed of 60,000 items a minute. Thus the whole range of entries on the reel can 
be scanned and the desired frames automatically copied on a separate film by the use 
of high speed flash photography. Mr Shaw has estimated that it would take the Rapid 
Selector only about 15 minutes to scan the total numberof abstracts that have appeared 
in Chemical Abstracts during the last 30 years and thus produce a complete biblio- 
graphy for a defined subject. (This assumes that all the abstracts have been micro- 
filmed and coded.) 

The Selector in its present form can handle code patterns for 10 million different 
subjects and is therefore a very important contribution to the problem of controlling 
the vast and ever-growing body of scientific knowledge. More than $75,000 has 
already been appropriated for the making of this machine. Clearly there is still a 
great deal of investigation necessary to establish the scale of operation for which it 
is efficient and economic. Also our bibliographical methods will have to be adapted 
to utilize these new possibilities. 
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THE TEACHING OF CATALOGUING: 
L. MILBURN 


WHEN I was asked to give a short paper on the teaching of cataloguing I con- 
sidered very carefully the most satisfactory method of presenting what I had to 
say. Should I give you an account of my own personal methods, should I base 
what I wished to discuss on generalities, or should I try to tell you what were 
my own problems and what I conceived to be the problems of students ? I de- 
cided to attempt the latter, thereby obtaining, maybe, a clearer view of some aspects 
of our teaching practice, which would be more interesting to you and perhaps 
more useful in its conclusions. I should like to make it clear straight away that 
most of my observations are based on the experience gained in teaching in a 
Library School, so that much of what I have to say may not apply very closely 
to those whose training is gained elsewhere. The assistant already working in a 
library is in most instances far better equipped for a course of training in catalo- 
guing than the student just on the threshold of a library career. My concern will 
be chiefly with the Library School student and his problems, but I hope that some 
general application will be possible from what I discuss. 

Recently I was reading a short pamphlet by Esther Anne Smith, of Michigan 
University, entitled A Great Adventure. In it she addressed some encouraging 
remarks by way of greeting to newly arrived students of cataloguing. She told 
them of the compelling fascination of the work they were about to undertake, 
pointed out that it would lead them into all kinds of unfamiliar paths, and empha- 
sized that at all times the cataloguer must be prepared to exercise judgment, 
alertness, imagination and vision. Excellent advice indeed, for that is the spirit 
in which we would like all students to approach this subject—with a keen interest 
eager to meet its problems with resourcefulness and initiative. 

How far do our methods of instruction help the student on his way ? Does 
the present system provide the right environment in which these qualities can 
flourish and be sustained ? I believe that, in general, we do offer the right kind 
of instruction if we are careful always to observe certain clear principles in our 
approach. 

Cataloguing, in my view, cannot be taught successfully by emphasis on in- 
flexible adherence to rules and cast-iron definition. ‘The subject is much too 
complex for that ; some exception will inevitably appear in the delicate system of 
fixed procedure, and its unwelcome presence will make nonsense of our work. 
No, cataloguing, contrary to a common delusion, is not an exact science ; flexi- 
bility of treatment is its very essence. It is because we sometimes forget this truth 


1 Paper read at the S.A.L.A. Annual Conference in Durban, 1948, 
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and try to force our methods into a strait-jacket of rigid routine that students 
lose interest. Finding their work growing harder and harder, they conclude 
that cataloguing is a dull and lifeless subject, mainly composed of inconsistent 
rules and irritating detail. 

We must guard against this outlook at all costs and strive to maintain interest 
whatever may have to be sacrificed for that purpose. We must be imaginative in 
our teaching or all is lost. Of course we must teach the Code Rules, of course 
students must learn them, but not in the fashion of a disagreeable task which can- 
not be avoided. It should be explained that rules are meant as guides in helping 
to achieve consistency, that they form the basis of our daily work, that they serve 
to bring order and clarity into our cataloguing lives. 

Further, it should be stressed that the Code Rules are not in themselves more 
than a useful foundation upon which to build. That they are the cataloguer’s 
Bible may be true, but just as different Churches interpret the Holy Writ accor- 
ding to their own particular dogma and doctrines, so also different libraries will 
have various ways of manipulating the Code Rules in relation to the material 
in their possession. Cataloguing rules are made for libraries to use as best suits 
the function of each; not in order that they may be applied in indiscriminate 
uniformity everywhere. 

I have spoken of the importance of a system of rules in any course of cataloguing 
instruction, but much else has to be considered in any balanced view of the subject. 
There are other problems, both for instructor and student, which can have a 
profound influence on the success or otherwise of the teaching of cataloguing. 
I propose to review these problems, firstly, from the point of view of the student 
(in so far as I am competent to speak on his behalf), and secondly, as I view the 
matter from my own standpoint. 

I often wonder if we, who are practising librarians, sufficiently realize how diffi- 
cult it must be for a student, fresh from school or university, to fit himself easily 
unto the active life of a Library School, and of a cataloguing class in particular. 
I say “the student fresh from school or university”, for his colleague, who has 
already worked in a library, has considerable advantages on his side. We tell 
him he is embarking on a “great adventure” and then give him the Code Rules 
to master! We laud the “fascination” of cataloguing and in the same breath 
indicate essential techniques which must be observed! Small wonder if discourage- 
ment creeps upon him; if we are not careful he may develop a definite distaste 
for cataloguing, exceedingly hard to overcome in days ahead. This is a very 
real, pressing danger and springs from one major cause—lack of experience. 

Of course it is unreasonable to expect experience from the novice, but the un- 
answerable truth is that without some previous knowledge of books and some 
slight practice in handling books his introduction to the intricacies of cataloguing 
is too often a bewildering and chastening experience. I imagine that any librarian, 
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wishing to become a sailor, would first find out whether he liked the sea, whether 
his stomach was strong and if he had good sea-legs. No doubt he would also look 
up a few nautical terms and learn a few knots and splices before he risked his 
person upon the uncertain ocean. I am afraid very few of our students consider 
the value of getting acquainted with books as books before they attempt to do 
technical things with them. In consequence they start their training deprived 
of that modicum of elementary knowledge about books without which they cannot 
hope to get very far. With persistence they learn, but how much better if they 
knew already. 


I have spoken briefly of some difficulties which trouble the student ; now I 
should like to discuss others which worry his instructor. 


I am sure that everyone here will agree that cataloguing pre-supposes a con- 
siderable general knowledge, a capacity for minor research and a fair share of judg- 
ment based on the normal exercise of common-sense. Seldom are students so fully 
equipped as this, nor can it be expected that they should have all these accomplish- 
ments, unless it be common-sense. But how much knowledge can the teacher 
assume to be there ? Is it safe to build if one is uncertain of the foundations ? 
This is neither a question of library experience nor of familiarity with books, 
but simply one of ‘“‘background”. Has a student’s general training, his reading, 
his personal interests given him that wider vision, so valuable for the proper 
exercise of the cataloguer’s craft ? 


Too often it is apparent that this “background” is slight, and, in consequence, 
teaching becomes a formidable task. Nothing can be assumed, everything must 
be explained. The results are not at all happy, for time is wasted in repetition, 
and instruction tends to sink to the level of the most backward pupil. Let me 
make it quite clear that I do not refer to technical matters, which cannot be too 
often or too emphatically stressed ; I am considering the question of general know- 
ledge in which the student lacks sufficient grounding. Youth cannot be expected 
to know everything, but I do feel that students should be encouraged to widen 
their interests an much as possible. Their work would undoubtedly benefit and 
the task of the teacher would be correspondingly easier. 


I have just one further comment to make from the standpoint of the instructor. 
The purpose of every cataloguing course is to prepare candidates for examination. 
The restrictions this imposes on the methods of instruction are serious, but so far 
as I can see, unavoidable. If a set examination on work done is to be the system 
of qualification, then the course must be moulded to that end. Whether examina- 
tions are the best way of discovering the best people for any occupation is a wider 
problem outside the scope of this paper ; chance and luck can so easily falsify 
results. But I am quite sure that in teaching cataloguing the requirements of the 
final test are apt to restrict the kind of training offered, and frequently prevent 
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the pursuit of some topic to its ultimate end simply through lack of sufficient 
time available. 

I have spoken enough about problems ; I would now like to offer some sugges- 
tions. 

Firstly, I think we should do all in our power to urge students to read widely 
and systematically on subjects other than those immediately concerned with 
technical library matters. The possessor of technical aptitude is invaluable in 
any library, but no cataloguer can be completely successful if his training tends 
to narrowness of interest. I know that extensive general reading is difficult in 
the midst of professional studies, but, without it, so much of our training loses 
impulse. We cannot afford to produce trained librarians whose outlook on life 
is limited by library interests to the exclusion of all else. Our students should 
be fully alive to what is going on in the world at large and aware that a knowledge 
of people, their ideas, their hopes and ambitions is just as requisite in any proper 
library service as the adequate provision of books. Perhaps these remarks seem too 
general for a paper on the teaching of cataloguing, but, unless it be in reference 
work, I know of no aspect of library service where wide general interests can be 
more useful. 

I have mentioned the handicap of students who come for library training with 
little knowledge of books and none of handling them. If they are to succeed 
they must somehow acquire this elementary experience, and I would suggest 
that some system be devised whereby every student, before entering on a course, 
should be expected to work for a short time in some suitable library. This would 
help tremendously in giving him practice in routines and familiarity with books ; 
it would also help him to find out at once if he really liked the work, whether 
the often expressed “love of books’? meant anything more than a love of reading 
them. From time to time, students withdraw from the course after a term’s work. 
They find they cannot cope with what is required of them, not, I think, because 
of its difficulty, but simply through want of aptitude. Given the preliminary 
experience, I suggest the people least likely to profit from the training would think 
twice before they ventured. 

If then, we can obtain the right type of student by this means, the student who 
is attracted by the work and is keen to master its subtleties, we must see to it that 
the emphasis in his training is applied in the right place. That emphasis must be 
on practical training, in the teaching of cataloguing more than anything else. 
However excellent theoretical instruction may be, it is quite useless if unrelated 
to a comprehensive scheme of practical work. 

I think this is where a course of training taken at some institution proves its 
value over the alternative of correspondence teaching. However excellent the latter, 
however well equipped the student may be in practical experience of libraries, 
the loss of personal association of teacher and pupil is something to be deplored. 
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Indeed, I cannot imagine anything more unreal than practical cataloguing con- 
ducted in this fashion. 

In Britain this problem has been met by the introduction of classes in librarian- 
ship at day and evening schools in London and the Provinces. Library authorities 
are encouraged to permit staff to attend ; only those too far distant from these 
centres are obliged to rely on correspondence training. Of course, this sort of 
solution would be difficult in South Africa where immense distances between 
centres of population are factors to be considered, but there is surely some scope 
for development along these lines. 

And now I want to suggest a change in the treatment of cataloguing as a subject 
of instruction. I should like to see it linked with its twin—classification. Why 
not combine them in teaching ? It should not be difficult to contrive and would 
produce excellent results. Over and over again I have had to explain points of 
classification to students who are not taking both subjects concurrently, and when 
a study of the classified catalogue is reached, these unfortunates are confronted 
with something completely bewildering. If they already knew the principles of 
classification, these apparent complexities would not seem so formidable. More- 
over, the job of disentangling classification and cataloguing for the benefit of the 
half-initiated seems to me a waste of time, since sooner or later they will have to 
be proficient in both. Why not merge them in one course ? It seems logical and 
desirable from every point of view. 

In this short paper I have tried to show my personal reactions to the teaching 
of cataloguing, my difficulties, and, in so far as I can, the difficulties of students, 
with a few broad suggestions whereby the teaching of this complicated subject 
might be improved. I sometimes feel that a fascinating subject is made unattrac- 
tive, perhaps by the methods of teaching but also by an unrealistic approach which 
stultifies when it should inspire. We must endeavour to maintain interest by 
every means at our disposal ; by avoiding too much theory, by rejecting undue 
insistence on inflexible routine. We must encourage students to think for them- 
selves, to rely on their own judgment as well as on what “‘so and so” says in his 
text-book. Above all, they must have abundant opportunities for practical work, 
not so much that they may pass any given examination but rather that they should 
learn to regard cataloguing as something alive, something which has the lure 
and appeal of a “great adventure”’. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Koninklijke Bibliotheek. Gedenkboek: 1798-1948. ’s-Gravenhage, Martinus Nyhoff, 
1948. 


Hierdie gedenkbundel van 240 bladsye, in sagte omslag maar ryklik geillustreer, bestaan 
uit sowat 12 hoofstukke wat byna almal deur die wetenskaplike personeel (10 uit die 
12 is doktore!) van die Koninklijke Bibliotheek saamgestel is. Dis bedoel om die 150- 
jarige bestaan van hierdie toonaangewende nasionale biblioteek te vier en al die opstelle 
het dus daarop betrekking. In sy voorwoord skryf Dr. Brummel : ,,Zo hoopt deze bundel 
een tweeledig doel te bereiken. Hy tracht een beeld te geven van de Koninklijke Biblio- 
theek in haar geheel en van die onderdelen van haar bezit of haar werkzaamheid, die 
haar karakter bepalen. Maar tevens wil deze publicatie getuigen van het wetenschap- 
pelyk werk, dat in een grote bibliotheek verricht wordt in nauwe samenhang met haar 
taak of op grond van haar collecties.” Soos te begrype is die artikel van dr. Brummel 
wat die tydperk 1938-1947 dek en dus ook die oorlogsjare besonder interessant. Dit 
praat van ,,zandzakken, snelblussers, lantarens, kaarsen’”’ en dikwels moes die personeel 
maar ,,onderduiken’”’. Dit moet as ’n bestiering beskou word dat skade aan biblioteke 
in Holland wat regstreeks aan die oorlog toegeskrywe kan word nie wyd van omvang was 
nie. Al die artikels is van belang, maar die volgende vang in besonder die oog: ,,De 
Freeska Landriucht-Drukkery” (Dr. Kruitwagen), ,,Van een oud boekblad” (Dr. van 
Hattum), ,,Anthony Smets, bibliothecaris van drie Prinsen van Oranje, 1636-1689” 
(Dr. van Alphen), ,,Boekbanden uit de Oranje Nassau-bibliotheek” (Dr. Verwey), ,,De 
reis van Prins Willem III naar Engeland in het jaar 1670” (Dr. Kernkamp). Dit sal lesers 
interesseer om te weet dat die Koninklike Biblioteek se stelsel van magasyn-rangskik- 
king feitlik oral in Holland gevolg word ; dat hierdie bilioteek en tewens ook alle rege- 
rings-of departementele biblioteke gratis sonder deposito of subskripsie boeke aan enige 
verantwoordelike persoon uitleen (openbare biblioteke is egter nie heeltemal ,,vry” 
nie!) ; dat geen biblioteek in Holland oor enige kopieregvoorregte beskik nie ; dat dit 
daar skynbaar die gebruik is dat die rakke van onder na bo gevul word en nie van bo na 
onder soos by ons nie. Hierdie Gedenkboek is uitgegee met die steun van die Vereniging 
Vrienden der Koninklijke Bibliotheek. Dit het my interesseer om op baie plekke in 
Holland die stigting ,,Vrienden der Gemeente-bibliotheek” raak te loop. Die bedoeling 
is dat goedgesinde persone die geleentheid gegee word om die biblioteek te steun met 
die aanskaffing van kosbare en seldsame uitgawes. Begunstigers betaal ’n vrywillige 
bydrae van ’n paar gulde per jaar bo die verpligte ,,kontribusie” en die fondse op die 
wyse ge-in word bestee vir die aankoop van publikasies wat andersins nie verkry sou 
word nie. Ons kan in baie opsigte van die ou stam-land leer. S. J. K. 


Kernkamp, J. H. Inventaris der familiepapieren Meerman, van Westreenen, Dierkens en 
van Damme . . . ’s-Gravenhage, Staatsdrukkery, 1948. 80 bls. 

Dr. L. Brummel, Direckteur van die Koninklijke Biblioteek, Den Haag, en ook terself- 
dertyd Hoofbestuurder van die Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum, waar onder 
andere bogemelde familiepapiere gehuisves is, wys op die belangrike stap vorentoe dat 
daar nou ’n inventaris van die stukke gemaak is. Die familiepapiere en korrespondensie 
maak ’n belangrike deel uit van die museum, maar tot nogtoe is nie genoeg klem gelé 
op die kosbare kunsvoorwerpe, veral handskrifte en ou drukwerk, wat die versameling 
bevat nie. Die opgawe daarvan in boekvorm met die nodige aantekenings daarby sal 
die inrigting nou sonder twyfel groter bekendheid gee, veral in die buiteland. 


S. J. K. 
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AFRICANA CATALOGUING! 
A. M. LEwIn RoBINSON 


FIRSTLY, one might well ask, in what way should the cataloguing of an Africana 
collection differ from ordinary library cataloguing ? And fundamentally of course 
there is no reason why it should at all. The character of the material itself may be 
just the same as any general collection and cover almost as wide a field. The problems 
cropping up are for the most part similar to those a cataloguer may expect at 
any time, though the shortcomings of our South African publishers are sometimes 
such as to cause one slight irritation. You have probably come across a recent 
Bloemfontein publication entitled The call of the bushveld—quite a presentable 
book—in which the title-page appears as the thirteenth page of the preliminaries, 
being preceded by not only the half-title and frontispiece but also by the dedica- 
tion and preface. There is also a semi-official publication in which the Afrikaans 
version follows the English with a separate title-page but continuous pagination. 
I shall discuss bilingual publications in detail later. 

Irregularities apart, there are naturally a number of points to be considered 
in Africana cataloguing which arise, not out of the nature of the material so much 
as the use to which the collection may be put. The treatment of the local collection, 
as it is called, has a place in the syllabus of our prescribed course of study, and 
what is the Africana collection in reality but a local collection with somewhat 
wider limits ? Let me remind you what a local collection should embrace. Firstly, 
material about the locality in any way whatsoever—historical, biographical, 
sociological, ethnographical, scientific or literary—then material associated by 
reason of its author belonging to the locality, and finally material printed and/or 
published in the locality. Many will consider that this last will demand some 
qualification. 

I will not attempt to define here the geographical limits of an Africana collec- 
tion, that is a matter of general library administration and will vary according 
to local preference and the size of the library. 

In a copyright library such as the South African Public Library, the Africana 
collection contains all the material received under the provisions of the Copyright 
Act, including the South African editions of overseas best-sellers. I have sometimes 
had doubts about the justification for the latter, but an instance of its usefulness 
was recently afforded me by the ease with which it enabled a South African autho- 
ress to compare the standards of book-production maintained by the local branches 
or agents of overseas publishing houses. 

But this is still not cataloguing. Above, in defining the contents of the local 

1 Paper read at the S.A.L.A. Annual Conference in Durban, 1948. 
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collection, I used the word material instead of books intentionally as much of 
this material in an Africana collection will not be in book form, but pamphlets, 
leaflets, pictures, maps and so forth, none of which should be discarded. It is 
a truism for a librarian to say that the commonplace printed matter of to-day 
may be of immense value to the research worker of the future, but the use of an 
Africana collection by the research worker must be borne in mind constantly. The 
first principle should, therefore, be full cataloguing of all book material and the 
more important pamphlet material, and adequate cataloguing for purposes of 
location of the more ephemeral pamphlets and leaflets which would otherwise 
be ignored. Full cataloguing need not necessarily include much annotation, but 
it is desirable, in the case of books in which the Africana interest is limited 
to certain chapters or even pages, that this portion should be detailed and, if neces- 
sary, the reason given for the inclusion of the book. As an example I would quote 
Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair’s T'wo years in the Alabama, an otherwise unimportant 
book, in which that vessel’s celebrated sea chase off Cape Town in 1863 is described. 
Such instances are numerous. 

Had our libraries the staffs they deserve—or at any rate could do with—I 
would suggest that exhaustive analytical entries should be essential in the Africana 
catalogue. Our staffs being what they are, however, this must necessarily be re- 
stricted, though a worthwhile practice adopted in Cape Town is the compilation 
of an index to portraits, illustrations and maps of any importance encountered 
in cataloguing, and, since the entire Africana collection is being recatalogued, 
the resultant work should be of extreme value to the reference department while 
being comparatively light in compilation. It has already proved its worth. 

As is generally agreed, pamphlet material should not all be treated equally 
fully. There is some which is undoubtedly as important as books on the same 
subject and these should be catalogued fully and either bound or boxed according 
to preference. Slighter material, however, need only be entered in the catalogue 
under subject headings and boxed in classified order for easy location, e.g. 





TEMPERANCE P.178 
[Pamphlets] 


A third type of pamphlet is the series issued by societies, institutions or political 
parties. These may adequately be entered under the name of the issuing body 
and listed in a series entry which can be added to as more are published. They 
will also have a subject heading, of course: compare those issued by the Red Cross 
Society. 

This brings me to the question of subject headings, and here I think we must 
differ from the recommendations of the authorities for a local collection. Sharp, 
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for example, directs one to enter under place rather than subject, subdividing 
by the latter, e.g. Johannesburg—Art, rather than the other way about, since more 
people using a local collection want material relating to a place rather than to a 
subject. With Africana this is certainly not so, and the tendency is to enter under 
subject rather than place, since the whole collection is, so to speak, classified 
under place already. It may, moreover, sometimes be regarded as unnecessary 
to subdivide by place, even. The headings “Race relations and colour problems” 
and “‘Mines and mineral resources”, for example, will only require geographic 
subdivision in the rarer instances when they refer to specific areas such as cities 
and provinces. There is no suggestion that history and description and travel 
should not continue to subdivide country as they do in the general catalogue— 
such would be too far divorced from standard practice. 

A standard list of subject headings for Africana unfortunately does not exist, 
and I would here make an appeal for its consideration by interested parties, if 
it be not already too late. So much of our practice must at present be the result 
of accretion and we may wish later that it had been thought out more carefully. 
It would be of great advantage to the beginner to be able to draw on the experience 
of others in this connexion. A well-thought-out period subdivision of South African 
history, such as any library catalogue in this country should have, is only one 
instance. Travels and exploration, playing such an important part in our history, 
will also need period subdivision. We also need a list of standard spellings of 
Bantu tribes and languages together with the areas where they are located. The 
South African Committee on Documentation might well help us here. 

There is no need for me to tell you of the many other cases where detailed working 
out of subject headings is desirable. Nio less than three important libraries have 
worked our extensions of Dewey for South Africa and have made them available 
to other libraries, but, the fact that the most comprehensive of these is the product 
of a library which uses a classified catalogue itself, may partly account for the lack 
of any similar lists of subject headings for dictionary catalogues. 

I should also like to make a recommendation in connexion with corporate author 
headings. The University of Cape Town library has the sensible practice of differen- 
tiating clearly between the colonies or republics before Union and the provinces 
since Union by giving dates after the fashion of personal authors. e.g. 


Cape of Good Hope. Colony. 1854-1910. 
Cape of Good Hope. Province. 1910- 


The same can be done in respect of the other territories, whether or not it is 
thought fit to enter official publications under Suid-Afrikaansche Republiek or 
Transvaal. 

There is only one other topic which I wish to discuss and that is one which worries 
the cataloguing student in this country often, and onein which the Anglo-American 
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Code gives little or no assistance. I refer to the treatment of bilingual publica- 
tions. As far as I am aware, the only published recommendations on this matter 
were those of Mr Freer and Miss Hartmann in South African Libraries some 
seven years ago.’ These were presented as tentative suggestions—comment 
being invited, but it would appear that none was offered. The authors will, I 
hope, allow me to repeat the substance of them here since they cover the field 
very adequately : 


(i) Those publications appearing separately in Afrikaans and English ver- 
sions—Catalogue twice under respective headings with note : ‘Also published 
in Afrikaans under title...”/,,0ok in Engels uitgegee onder titel...” 
(ii) those published in one volume, in parallel versions, recto and verso, or 
parallel columns—Catalogue twice, with note: “Parallel texts in Afrikaans 
and English. Afrikaans title [—page] reads: . . .”/,,Parallel-teks in Afrikaans 
en Engels. Engelse titel [—blad] lui: ... 

(iii) those published in one volume, back to back—Catalogue twice with note : 
“Bound with Afrikaans version under title:...”/,,Ingebind met Engelse 
uitgawe onder titel: ...” 

(iv) Collections containing contributions in both languages, each article 
appearing once only either in English or in Afrikaans—Catalogue separately 
if two title-pages occur ; if only one, catalogue under that. Add note : “Text 
partly in Afrikaans, partly in English.”/,,Teks gedeeltelik in Afrikaans, gedeel- 
telik in Engels.” 


The thoroughness with which such practice will be carried out will depend upon 
the size of the library. Some libraries will find it quite adequate to enter only under 
the version that is likely to be most used in that particular library, with a note that 
the other version is available also, if it is—Others will consider that in the cases 
of (ii) (parallel versions) and (iv) (contributions in both languages) it will be satis- 
factory to give both titles on the same card separated by a slice. I would not 
advocate this however, except in a printed list, and it may even there become un- 
pleasantly cumbersome at times. Where a corporate author issues different 
publications from time to time, one in one language and one in the other, it is 
advisable to choose the version of the body’s name in one language and enter 
all under that with reference from the form not used, rather than to use the form 
given on the title-page in each case. One is faced with the same problem in the 
case of some of the celebrated missionary societies in this country, such as the Paris 
and the Rhenish, whose original names are rarely used here. 

I hope these few suggestions and records of practice—for they do not pretend 
to be more than that—will serve to stimulate further consideration of the subject 
and perhaps eventually lead to a code for the cataloguing of Africana. 

1 |S. Afr. Libraries 8(4) : 170. April 1941. 
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RURAL LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATION! 
T. vAN REENEN | 


May I express my appreciation at being invited to attend this conference and to 
tell you something about the work I am supposed to be doing. In spite of the fact 
that adult education pervades the whole sphere of adult life, it needs continual 
prods from all sources and directions to keep it going. Probably the reason lies 
in its unfortunate name. Most people have such uncomfortable memories of 
their schooldays, that they are wary of anything which has any connexion with 
education. I think an improvement on our term ‘‘adult education”’ is the current 
one in England : “further education’’. But this does not get us past the education 
difficulty. What we need is a term which will not immediately call forth a mental 
resistance on the part of the intended victims of our scheme, a term which will 
at least allow us to take our students unawares. But, be that as it may, I am very 
grateful for this further opportunity of placing before you the aims of our scheme. 
I trust that I shall in some measure be able to show that it is not quite as distasteful 
as it at first sight may appear to be. 

The subject chosen for your consideration to-night is ‘‘Rural libraries and 
Adult Education’”’. I, naturally, have to deal with the adult education part of it. 
My object is to present to you some of the aims and methods of adult education 
and to point out its needs as far as libraries are concerned. I shall leave it to Mr 
Robinson ? to deal more specifically with the technical side of the subject. 

I am not going to defend or justify to you the existence of the adult education 
movement. The very fact that you are assembled here shows me that you are aware 
of the need and the urgency for adult education. 

You are to-night primarily interested in adult education in as much as it affects 
libraries in general and rural libraries in particular. Now, I am no library expert 
and I am certainly not going to try and teach you your business. It would indeed 
be more than rash for me to attempt to do so in the company of such a gathering 
of experts. What I intend doing is to explain to you briefly, and as clearly as I 
am able, what assistance we as adult educators expect from librarians and then 
leave you to work out the ways and means of rendering such assistance—naturally 
I am counting on it that you are both willing and desirous of rendering this help. 

May I say in passing that I have only considered libraries in general, and not 
specifically rural libraries. My technical knowledge of your subject is so meagre 
that I could not dare to try and distinguish k>tween the two types of services. 


1 Paper read by the representative of the Division of Adult Education at the S.A.L.A. Annual 
Conference in Durban, 1948. 
2 Mr. Robinson’s paper was printed in the July, 1949 issue of S.A.L. 
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But what I have to say applies a fortiori to rural libraries, because of the general 
lack of facilities from which the rural dweller suffers. 

I am not going to burden you with a lengthy exposition of the aims of an adult 
education, but I wish to mention three from among the many objects, as they have 
a direct bearing on our subject. These are : 

1. It is the object of adult education to supply information so as to increase 
the store of knowledge possessed by each individual. Our world is to-day advancing 
at such a rapid rate that we have all continually to learn more and more facts 
if we are to cope, albeit most inadequately, with the exigencies of life. If such 
information is not forthcoming immediately and in a readily comprehensible 
manner, men and women cannot but be perplexed and confused by what confronts 
them. They will not have the wherewithal to comprehend the involved situations 
with which they are faced, nor will they have even an idea as to where or how solu- 
tions to their problems are to be attempted. If we are to save men and women 
from drifting aimlessly and bewilderedly on a sea of ignorance and doubt, if we 
are to prevent their being buffeted about by the crosswinds of conflicting ideo- 
logies, we must supply them with information adequate to their needs. 

2. Secondly, it is the aim of adult education to develop the ability to think 
clearly, both individually and collectively, and to impart the results of such thought 
to others. It does not help one iota if men and women have information and know- 
ledge, if they are not able to use such knowledge to arrive at correct, or at least 
workable, solutions to their problems. Knowledge and information are but the 
raw materials from which the human intellect has to fashion adequate and satis- 
factory ways of living. This can only be done if the intellect is disciplined and 
functions correctly, assisted and stimulated by well-balanced and well-controlled 
emotions. This applies not only to the individual but also to the group. If we 
are to preserve our democratic way of life, it is essential that our groups be taught 
and trained collectively to think clearly and towards the same ends. If we should 
fail in this, men will be forced to rely on their intuitions, and since the intuitions 
of different groups differ, such reliance can only lead to strife. 

3. Thirdly, adult education aims at stimulating the desire for further study 
and at providing the means thereto. It will readily be granted that the two aims I 
have mentioned previously cannot be achieved unless we can stimulate the desire 
for study. Perhaps the greatest problem facing adult education is just how to do 
this, how to inspire in the people, in the words of Bertrand Russell, “‘the wish 
to find out”. But I am not going to burden you with that. That is the task of the 
adult educators. But I certainly think it is your task to assist in the second half of 
this object : to provide the necessary means for study. There can be no more impor- 
tant nor valuable aid to further study than intelligently planned library facilities. 
I use the phrase “intelligently planned library facilities” deliberately in preference 
to ‘‘a well equipped library”. I am now speaking as a layman, and perhaps, as 
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the rather vulgar saying goes, I’m putting my foot into it, but I have often 
wondered if our public libraries do not have too many books. I feel that very 
many people, if not most, are bewildered by the vast choice they have when 
they enter a library. Perhaps, and again I am only voicing the opinion of a layman, 
the time has come when we should have, firstly, general public libraries, containing 
carefully selected books on various topics, and then specialist libraries, containing 
further works for those people who wish to read more deeply into their selected 
subjects. I can see many snags in the practical application of this suggestion, 
but then they would be your concern as library specialists ! 

I said originally that I was going to mention only three objects of adult 
education, but there is a fourth which I think I should mention because you will 
no doubt be interested in it. It is a further aim of adult education to cultivate worthy 
appreciations and leisure time activities. 

Due to the operation of many factors, which I cannot enumerate now, art 
has become divorced from the every-day experience of the majority of men and 
women, with the result that their aesthetic feelings and emotions are only ocas- 
sionally satisfied by objects worthy of their appreciation. Consequently the normal 
person seeks such satisfaction in other things—the movies, jazz music, comic 
strips, etc. Now I do not wish to start the old controversy all over again, but I 
trust you will allow me to say that valuable and even necessary as these things 
may be, an over-indulgence in them, to the exclusion of what I personally deem 
to be worthier objects of appreciation, must damage and debase man’s aesthetic 
sense. 

I have stated this problem of the aesthetic appreciations briefly and broadly. 
You can state it specifically, with reference to reading, for your own purposes, 
much better than I can. 

Closely associated with the cultivation of worthy appreciations is the use of 
leisure. The correct use of leisure is becoming a major problem in modern 
society, for several reasons: the normal working time of men and women is 
progressively becoming shorter, with a consequent increase in the amount of 
leisure. In addition holidays are becoming longer and more frequent. 

In this respect I cannot do better than quote Professor Joad : 

“If, after the war this [was written in 1940], people’s leisure is to be increased 
and if they are to be given holidays with pay, then it is essential that preparations 
should be made so to train their capacities that they may use their leisure to advan- 
tage, and so to cultivate their tastes that their holidays may be a source of en- 
joyment and not of tedium. It is no fairer to give them holidays without tastes, 
than it is to give them responsibility without power. 

“Only education can provide this preparation ; in its absence, people will be 
thrown helpless upon the resources of the movies, the radio, dog racing, dirt 
track racing, football and football pools, amusement fairs, Butlin camps, and the 
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hundred and one devices, at present mercifully hidden in the womb of the future, 
with which the ingenuity of commerce will seek to exploit the newly enfranchised 
leisure of millions, when holidays are not, as they have been hitherto, a mere relief 
of a week or at most a fortnight a year from the burden of overwork or the tedium 
of monotonous routine, but are an integral and recurrent part of their lives. Or 
the masses of the post-war world will swarm over the countryside in cars, seeking 
in the rapid alteration of the position of their bodies in space respite from the 
boredom which invests their stationary leisure.”’ 

Owing to mechanization the work done to-day by most people is physically not 
so exhausting, so that there is a greater desire for activity during leisure. The days 
when a man came home after twelve or more hours of exhausting labour are past. 
On the other hand, mechanization has tended to make work so stereotyped and 
dull that diversion is needed to maintain a healthy psychical balance. Add to that 
the fact that modern methods of production have to a great extent eliminated the 
use of man’s individual and creative abilities. 

The destruction of the true home and family life under modern conditions also 
makes it necessary that adequate facilities for the spending of leisure wisely be 
provided. This is not the place to develop this subject further, but I would like 
to point out that most people know of only two ways of spending their leisure : 
either they spend money to watch other creatures in action, in the bioscope, on 
the sports fields, on the racing track ; or they move themselves rapidly from one 
spot to another. Perhaps one should add a third way : they drink themselves silly. 

Needless to say, libraries have a particularly important part to play in the worthy 
enjoyment of leisure. 

The proper use of leisure depends largely on the extent to which an individual’s 
senses and emotions have been trained and developed, and I know of no easier, 
nor indeed better, way of developing tastes than good reading. I know of nostronger 
directive than literature, for guiding our natural impulses into worthy channels 
and towards righteous ends. 

One can only trust that all librarians are fully conscious of the great responsibility 
which rests on them in this respect. And I, for one, would like to see them 
make greater use of the opportunities they have for forming and developing 
the public’s taste. The good business man does not only ensure that his shelves 
and store rooms are well stocked with merchandise, he takes great pains, and incurs 
considerable expense, to display his wares attractively in such a way that the public 
is tempted to buy. I hope I am not committing a sacrilege in suggesting that our 
libraries should similarly tempt the public to sample of their wares. I have never 
yet visited a library in which I have seen an inducement to read a particular book 
or make the acquaintance of a particular writer. All that I have encountered were 
unsightly displays of dust covers on their way to the rubbish heap. 

I have given you a few of the aims of adult education. What are the methods 
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by means of which we hope to achieve these aims ? I shall only list them, as details 
are not germane to our subject to-night. 

For supplying information and imparting knowledge, we shall have to rely 
mainly on the lecture, supplemented by the usual aural and visual educational 
aids : demonstrations, records, films, film strips, slides, etc. 

To encourage clear thinking, there are such devices as public forums, panel 
discussions, discussion groups, study circles. 

For all of these, library facilities are indispensable. Your lecturer, the leader 
of your discussion group, the members of your panel, all these must have access 
to information if they are really to contribute to the store of knowledge possessed 
by their hearers. And these hearers, too, the students of adult education, must 
have sources of information if they are to satisfy that curiosity, that wish to find 
out, which the proper use of these devices will arouse. 

The first demand, then, that we as adult educators have to make on librarians 
is that they ensure that they have available the information which our students 
are likely to require. I feel it is as much the duty of the librarian as that of the 
adult educator to try and anticipate these requirements. For it must be remembered 
that adult education does not follow a set syllabus, nor does it work to a set course. 
It gives its students what they want to know. It deals primarily with those subjects 
in which the adults of the day are interested. 

This does not mean, of course, that adult education is not going to try and sti- 
mulate new interests. As a matter of fact, with the state in which our society is 
to-day, I feel that stimulating interest of any kind will have to be priority no. 1 
with adult education. 

But to return to the point that I was making. I said that the primary adult 
education duty of the librarian would be to have the information. But more than 
that. It is not sufficient for this information to be stacked away on the shelves. 
It must be made readily available in an interesting and appetizing manner. 

This can be done in ways which are no doubt familiar to you as professional 
librarians. But I wish nevertheless to stress them, as I feel it essential that the 
planners of rural libraries should make adequate provision in their schemes for 
the regular use of such devices as : 

Wall newspapers, where the news of the day is presented, shorn of all the dis- 
tracting padding of the ordinary paper. 

Information rooms, where information on current affairs and topical events 
is attractively presented so that it can fit into the framework of knowledge already 
possessed by the adult. 

Displays of selected books on topics under discussion, or suitable for dis- 
cussion. 

Photographic and other displays. 

The two requirements that I have mentioned, viz. having the information 
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and presenting it, are no doubt the most important functions of a library. But 
there are two more functions which I wish to mention : 

Firstly, I feel that librarians should, more actively than they have done in the 
past, instruct and guide the public in the use of libraries and books. There is 
an appalling ignorance, even on the part of so-called educated people, of the correct 
way of using a library and a book. The task of educating our adults will be more 
than half done if the librarians can accomplish this. 

In the second place, I believe that in all but.the largest centres the library has 
an important art function to perform. For many a rural dweller the local 
book depot will be his only point of contact with the world of art. This places 
another grave responsibility on the shoulders of the librarians. With your per- 
mission I shall leave it there! 

I am through. I have tried to tell you briefly what we, as adult educators, wish 
to do and what assistance we require from the librarians. I am confident that I 
can leave the matter safely in their hands and that they will deal with it in the same 
spirit that we are trying to do: in the belief that adult education is a joyous ad- 
venture and that it can be great fun. Although we are out to try and teach the indi- 
vidual to think, we do not wish him to cease being a normal, happy human being. 
On the contrary, to the individual with trained faculties and developed tastes 
the ‘‘world becomes a larger and more interesting place. He is able to see in it 
more beauty, more variety and more scope for his sympathy and understanding.” 
Education, real education, transforms the world “from a humdrum scene of work- 
shop, factory and office to a universe of mystery and a treasure house of beauty”. 

In attempting this miracle of transformation the adult educators invite the co- 
operation of the librarians. 


TELEPHONE TECHNIQUE 


Miss Alice S. Thain, Customer Service Consultant of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, contributes useful “Hints on using your library telephone” to the Library Journal 
for May 15, 1949 (p. 802). 





NON-EUROPEAN LIBRARIES IN NATAL}! 
FRANKLIN H. ROOKE 


ALMOST twenty years ago, the 13/18 November, 1928 to be exact, the foundations 
of the South African Library Association were laid at Bloemfontein. The fact 
is mentioned not only because it marked an important step in the history of the 

libraries of the Union, but also because it provides a kind of dead line for compara- 
tive ante- and post South African Library Association surveys. Prior to 1928, 
librarians, not only in Natal but also the rest of the Union, with certain exceptions, 
had devoted little thought to the provision of services for the Non-European. 
This is understandable, because each in his separate sphere had been striving 
with Provincial and local authorities in order to obtain the wherewithal to develop 
existing, but quite inadequate, European Library Services, and he had no time 
to promote a new Non-European venture, against which, at that time there was 
no little feeling. 

What then was the position in Natal before the Conference of 1928 ? 


NATAL PRIOR TO 1928 


Native education in Natal—and, for that matter, in other Provinces of the 
Union—owes its inception and subsequent éxpansion to that much maligned 
person the Missionary. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the first libraries 
formed for the exclusive use of the Bantu were established at the Native Missions, 
Training Institutes and Colleges. Whilst the date and history of the various 
institutions can be ascertained, it is not possible to determine the date that its 
“library” began. No doubt—like Topsy—they “just growed” from the small 
beginnings of a few books required for instructional purposes to the larger collec- 
tions of to-day. The main collections of books—they could scarecly be called 
libraries—for use by the African, were therefore to be found at such places as 
Adams Mission Station, Groutville Mission Station, Edendale Native Training 
College, Indaleni Training College, Marianhill Monastery, Inanda Seminary, 
Ohlange Institute. 

Credit for establishment of a Native library worthy of the name belongs to the 
Natal Education Department at Pietermaritzburg. The Natal Education Depart- 
ment Native Teachers’ Library was at this time the only institution of its kind 
in the Union and was, and still is, open to Native Teachers of all grades employed 
in the Native Schools in Natal. 


1 Paper read at the S.A.L.A. Annual Conference in Durban, 1948. 
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It will be seen therefore that some attempt had been made to provide for the 
needs of the Native. 

But what of the Indian in Natal ? 

The only Library for this class is the M. K. Gandhi Library at Durban. It 
was founded by Bai Jerbai Rustomjee, who left £20,000 for the provision of 
schools and libraries for Indians. His trustees make an allowance each year for 
the upkeep of the Library and for necessary extension of its service. Its stock 
of books in 1928 was 4,445 and 154 periodicals for purposes of reference only. 
The position in Natal at the time of the Bloemfontein Conference therefore was : 
one Native Teachers’ Library at Pietermaritzburg, one Indian Reference Library 
at Durban, and a number of collections of books at about seven Mission Stations 
and Native Training Institutions scattered throughout the Province. 


THE POSITION AFTER 1928 


The South African Library Conference held in Bloemfontein in 1928, after 
discussing the question of library facilities for Non-Europeans, resolved that 
“adequate library provision should be made for the Non-European sections of 
the population of the Union” and recommended that :— 


(1) The services be organized and financed as part of the general library service 
of the Union and be free. 

(2) Wherever desirable, the central library system distribute books for use 
by Non-Europeans through its local centres. 

(3) Such local centres be responsible for supplying these books to those special 
agencies (e.g. schools, churches, social centres) that undertake to provide 
reading facilities for Non-Europeans. 

(+) In rural areas Non-European schools serve as library centres, being supplied 
with books by the local library centre of the central system, the books so 
supplied to include books in the chief vernacular of the district. 

(5) School inspectors be asked to assist in organizing and supervising the rural 
library facilities. 

(6) One or more field officers be appointed as soon as possible to develop 
these Non-European services. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York made available a sum of £3,000 for 
the whole Union, in order that these recommendations might be put into effect. 
The amount was divided provincially as follows : The Cape and Transvaal Pro- 
vinces £1,000 each, Natal and Free State £500 each. 

Natal was the first Province to apply for its share of the grant, and at a meeting 
convened by Dr C. T. Loram (then Superintendent of Education for Natal) in 
Durban in April, 1929, appointed a Committee with Mr Maurice Webb as Chair- 
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man, Mr Franklin Rooke, Hon. Secretary, and four representative members. 
The Committee decided : 


(a) ‘To accept the grant of £500 offered by the Carnegie Corporation. 

(b) ‘That schools and training institutions should, at the outset, be the distribu- 
ting centres. 

(c) ‘That the administration of the service should be undertaken by the Durban 
Municipal Library. 

(d) ‘That the service should be entirely free, and unhampered by any system of 
deposits or guarantees. 


Since a condition of the grant stipulated that the whole sum should be spent 
on books, the Natal Education Department was approached and consented to 
supply the necessary book boxes and also issue warrants for free railage. Six 
Native and four Indian depots were selected to initiate the service, and, as stocks 
increased, so were the number of depots expanded. To-day there are 35 depots 
of which 18 serve Bantu, 13 Indian and 4 Coloured. The total number of books 
issued to these depots is 2,450, but, owing to the fact that we cannot get the depot 
librarians to keep a record of issues, we are unable to indicate the extent to which 
they are used. 

The following are the depots supplied under this service : 


Number of Members Number of Members 
BANTU INDIAN 
Adams College, Amanzimtoti. 450 Malvern Indian School. 400 
Amahlongwa Mission, Umkomaas, 70 Clairwood Indian School. 500 
American Mission, Groutville. 200 Eshowe Indian School. 83 
Dundee Govt. School for Natives. ? Fairbreeze Indian School. 75 
Holy Cross Mission ? Ginginhlovu Indian School. 100 
Inanda Seminary, Phoenix. 300 Greytown Indian School 300 
Isipingo Native Club. 12 Lever Bros. (Indian Staff). 30 
Chief Lutuli. Saravastati Indian School. 240 
Mtembu. Sastri College. 600 
McCord Zulu Hospital, Durban. 20 Stanger Indian School — 
Ohlange Institute. 200 Tongaat Indian School 571 
Pietermaritzburg Native Teacher’s Tugela Indian School 72 

Library. 813 COLOURED 

Pietermaritzburg Native Village. ? Albert Street School. 207 
Pinetown Bantu Library. 40 Harding Coloured School. 50 
St. Hilda’s Diocesan High School. — Stanger Coloured School. = 
Umpumulo Institute, Mapumulo. — Nquabeni Coloured School. 100 


In addition to the above distributing depots there are four Non-European 
Libraries in Natal. The Ndongeni Bantu Library, housed at the Bantu Social 
Centre, which is a branch of the Durban Public Library, the Natal University 
College Non-European Library housed in the grounds of the Sastri College, 
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the Natal Education Department Native Teachers’ Library, Pietermaritzburg, 
and the M. K. Gandhi Library, Durban. 


NDONGENI BANTU LIBRARY, DURBAN 


Prior to June 1942, a selection of books from the Carnegie Non-European 
Library was sent to the Bantu Social Centre for use by the Natives of Durban. 
It was soon discovered that such a service was inadequate and the City Librarian 
was authorized to open a branch Library for the benefit ef the Bantu section of 
the population. The Bantu Social Centre was preparing plans for a new building 
and upon representation made provision for a library. The year of opening, 
(June 1942), coincided with the Dick King Centenary celebrations, so the City 
Council decided upon the name “‘Ndongeni” Bantu Branch Library to commemo- 
rate the part played by the Native who accompanied King. The library was to 
be entirely free and open to all African residents in the City. Each member had 
to have a guarantor. Mr H. F. B. Dhlomo, formerly organizer of the Non-European 
Library Service of the Transvaal, was appointed Librarian. Interest was keen at 
first, but subsequently dwindled and the membership last year was 689. The book 
stock totalled 2,728 and issues last year were 2,470. 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE NON-EUROPEAN LIBRARY 


This library is housed in the grounds of the Sastri College, and is primarily 
for the use of University students. It has a membership of approximately 300 
drawn from the African, Indian and Coloured communities. Membership is 
free to students but a deposit of 10s is required from non-students. Book stock 
is approximately 3,000 books and 39 periodicals and the issues last year were 
3,821 books and 124 periodicals. This library is in charge of a full-time Native 
and Indian Librarian. 


NATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT NATIVE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY 


As its name implies, this Library is primarily intended for the use of Native 
' Teachers, and is housed in the Education Department Offices at Pietermaritz- 
burg. Members pay an entrance fee of 3s. 6d. but thereafter no charge is made. 
Books are sent through the post free of charge to all parts of Natal. Book stock 
is 4,197 books and the membership at the end of 1947 was 813. Altogether, 1,437 
books were issued. This Library also is in charge of a full-time Native Librarian. 


M. K. GANDHI LIBRARY 


This Library is maintained by the Bai Jerbai Rustomjee Trust, and was founded 
by the late Parsee Rustomjee. It is administered by an honorary Committee 
and is entirely free, but books may not be taken away for home reading. The book 
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stock, which numbers over 7,000 books, is made up of English, Gujerati, Hindi, 
Tamil, Telegu and Urdu. Over a hundred periodicals are stocked in the same range 
of languages. Considerable use is made of this Library. 

The largest of the Native Mission or Training College Libraries are at Adams 
College, Amazimtoti, the John Dube Memorial Library at Ohlange, and the 
Indaleni and Edendale Missionary Institutes. With the exception of the last 
named, they received supplies from the Carnegie Non-European Library Service 
at Durban. (Incidentally, the whole stock of the Adams College Library was 
destroyed by fire last year.) 

The foregoing is a very brief survey of the facilities provided for the Non- 
European in Natal. A short reference as to the use made of these services and 
observations on the reading habits of the Non-European will serve to conclude 
this paper. 

Two years after the inauguration of the Carnegie Non-European Library 
Service in Durban, there were indications that, while certain institutions were 
grateful for the supplies sent, there was little evidence that any effective use was 
being made of them. As a result, an investigation was undertaken in 1932 by Mr 
Maurice Webb (the Chairman) and Miss Mary Hewitt, B.a., (now Mrs Mary 
Dick) then Children’s Librarian at the Durban Public Library and responsible 
for the distribution of books in this service. They formed these conclusions : 

‘As a result of this inquiry, two general conclusions have been reached :— 


“1, As far as the Indians ‘are concerned, there is already in existence an 
eager demand for the service that is offered. The reading habit is already 
formed, but owing to poverty and the absence of free lending library facilities, 
is not able to develop adequately. Reading is at present restricted to those 
books that can be bought in very cheap editions, or to cheap periodicals and 
newspapers. The whole of the Carnegie grant made for the purchase of 
books in Durban (£500) could be easily used in providing books for the 
Indian community and there is no reason to believe that were it so spent it 
would not be utilized to good advantage. 

“The condition among the Indians is similar to that of any literate European 
community of poor circumstances, prior to the provision of free library 
services. 

“2. On the other hand, the Native has not yet acquired the reading habit. 
This has been found to be true of children and of adults, of students and 
teachers. We have found few if any exceptions. If the Non-European Library 
Service can awaken in the Native people a desire to read and a capacity for 
enjoyment in reading it will accomplish much, but this is no light task.” 


The position is substantially the same to-day, but with an increasing demand 
from the Indian reader. In order to meet this demand so far as Durban is con- 
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cerned, the City Council has approved of the erection of a Branch Library at 
Nicols Square, Pine Street. Plans have been prepared and an amount of £30,000 
has been provided for the building in the current year’s estimates. We are, of . 
course, at the mercy of the Building Controller in the matter of a permit. The 
provision of a site and also of the necessary capital expenditure, however, is an 
earnest of the Council’s good intentions. 

With regard to the African it is clear, from the records of both our Ndongeni 
Bantu Branch and the many country depots supplied, that the large body of 
Africans is slow in availing itself of the services provided. This lethargic condi- 
tion is probably attributable in part to the very nature of their respective occupa- 
tions, together with a lack of time, and also ignorance of the existence of such 
facilities. From obervation, however, one would suggest that a major contribu- 
tory factor is the conspicuous absence of adequate or necessary guidance in the 
various Bantu Schools in and around Durban. With few exceptions, students 
leaving school do not seem to have acquired the reading habit sufficiently to desire 
a continuance when left to their own resources. Their use of books has been to obtain 
sufficient knowledge to pass examinations and beyond this they do not seem to 
see any purpose in reading. Even among the adult population reading as a pleasant 
and educative pastime is either unknown or little realized. ‘To overcome this condi- 
tion one would suggest in the first place co-operation between teacher and librarian, 
where the latter would visit the various schools and colleges in the vicinity and 
guide its members into the knowledge of books and the use of the library services 
that were available. Better still would be the provision of rooms in the various 
locations where supplies: of books and periodicals could be placed under the care 
of an honorary librarian, and where conditions more congenial to reading could 
be provided. There is little question that the conditions under which the majority 
of the Bantu live to-day are not conducive to home reading or study. 

Book selection and the reading habits of the Bantu would form the subject of 
a lengthy paper, but a few general observations may be of interest. Mr Karlton 
Johnson, B.A., who has done such excellent work in the Non-European library 
in Johannesburg, some years ago criticized the executive of the Transvaal Carnegie 
Non-European Library Service because they had contributed very little to exact 
knowledge in the field of book selection for the African reader. To obtain “‘exact”’ 
knowledge of the reading habits of a people in the formative stages of education 
is well nigh an impossibility. There are, however, certain tendencies which have 
been observed, and which may serve as a guide in the selection of reading matter. 

In the first place, fiction based on the artificial conventions of our European 
civilization—e.g. public schools, sport, society, etc., does not interest them. 
It is meaningless and perplexing. In this class of reading they require clear dramatic 
fiction but even more especially, simple factual stuff, and by stmple please do not 
think that childish is meant. They like stories dealing with prime emotions, with 
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clear issues, not subtle or involved themes. Among the more educated African 
the demand is for stories depicting negro or African life. An example is the latest 
book by Alan Paton Cry the beloved country, which some have already read and 
many are waiting to read. The reader of the more serious non-fiction is drawn 
largely from the university student-teacher class. In order of preference they take : 


1. Books on Africa—especially ethnography, Native administration, history 
etc. 

Sciences—mostly geology and botany. 

Education, psychology. 

Biographies. 

Literature—plays etc. 


we ON 


Besides books, extensive use is now being made of the newspapers and periodi- 
cals, where these are provided. The most popular are : 


1. Newspapers—Bantu, English and Afrikaans. 
2. Illustrated weeklies like the [/lustrated London News, Sphere, etc., 
3. The Outspan. 


In conclusion, may we say that, while the response to our efforts to provide a 
library service to the African reader does not come up to our expectations, let 
us hope that in time, by correct guidance and by sympathetic understanding of 
his needs and aspirations, we may suceed in establishing a true friendship between 
the African and the books we offer him to read. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE LIBRARY association. Annual report of the Council of the Association for the year 
ended 31st December, 1948. London, The Library association, 1949. 39p. 


All the activities of the Library Association are of interest to us, and it would be quite 
impossible to pick out items from a report that deserves detailed and careful reading ; 
we do, however, quote the following paragraph for the sake of the general interest of the 
figures given : 
“Tn last year’s report it was stated that the expenditure on public libraries had risen 
from an average of 1s. 4d. per head in 1938-9 to nearly 2s. 5d. per head in 1946-7. 
During the year ended 31st March, 1948 there was a further increase and the sum- 
mary of statistics collected in 1948 disclosed that a sum of over £6,700,000, or 2s. 10d. 
per head of the population of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, was spent on 
the public library service. Expenditure on books was approximately £1,600,000, 
a little over 8d. per head, with a considerable number of libraries spending well 
over ls. per head. There are, however, too many places where the book fund remains 
inadequate and, although the present average cost per head is double that of 1938-9 
there is still a great need for improvement.” H. M. 
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NEW ZEALAND library association. Proceedings of the sixteenth conference and report 
of the nineteenth annual meeting held at Christchurch, 20-23 May, 1947. 147, 5p. 


Amongst the subjects covered in this collection of the papers delivered at the N.Z.L.A.’s 
1947 conference, three may perhaps be mentioned as of particular interest to South African 
librarians : one is the survey of the first year’s work of the New Zealand National Library 
centre. Briefly summarized : 

The work of the Centre may be regarded as having two functions: the one, 
more purely bibliographical, such as the furnishing of bibliographies and indexes 
on special subjects and the maintenance of the Index to New Zealand Periodicals ; 
the other, much wider, working with the Book Resources Committee of the N.Z.L.A. 
on problems of book and periodical resources. 

Another paper that is of particular interest to librarians of Africana collections is 
“New Zealand Books and their Availability”. A good deal of discussion was devoted to 
the views expressed by Mr L. R. McColvin during his brief visit to the Dominion is 
the course of a tour undertaken at the request of the British Council and the Australian 
Council of Educational Research, and the paper “As Others See Us”, by John Barr, 
points out the lessons New Zealand can learn from Mr McColvin’s impressions. H.M 


Taylor, L. E. Catalogue of the music manuscripts of William Henry Bell, 1873—1946, 
compiled by L. E. Taylor. Cape Town, University of Cape Town Libraries, 1948. 
11p. Duplicated. 


This is a catalogue of the large number of manuscripts of Professor Bell’s musical com- 
positions which have been placed in the keeping of the University of Cape Town Libraries 
by Mrs W. H. Bell and others. 

Professor Bell had a great influence on the development of music in South Africa 
and an increasing amount of interest is being shown in his compositions. 

This list, although not a complete bibliography of the compositions, will help to spread 
a wider knowledge of their range, besides serving as a direct guide to the manuscripts 
held by the University Library, where they are available to research workers. Photographic 
copies of many of the works have already been made for the use of performers and others 
are being prepared. J. H. 


Goff, Frederick R. Early music books in the Rare books division of the Library of Congress, 
by Frederick R. Goff. Washington, Library of Congress, 1948. 16p. illus. Reprinted 
from Notes, the quarterly journal of the Music library association, December, 1948. 


This booklet should be most valuable to the research worker in music who is able to 
make use of the Library of Congress stock. It is a guide, with descriptive notes, to a 
number of books which have a musical interest, but which are, for one reason or another, 
housed not in the Library’s Music division, but in the Rare books division. J. H. 


TURCOTTI, Erminio. Ambrosiana sala della linguistica... the educational linguistic 
hall of Ambrosiana. Milano, Biblioteca Ambrosiana, 1948. 150p. 


This book is issued partly as an appeal for co-operation in the work of reconstructing 
the Ambrosiana Library, which was bombed in 1943. The Prefect says: “‘As a start 
to the work of reconstruction, both material and spiritual, we are planning to organize 
a linguistic hall, where we shall collect scientific works in every language, from every 
country, particularly in the fields of philology, history and literature, with special 
regard to oriental (Semitic and Indianic above all) languages and literatures.” Volumes 
should be sent to the Linguistic Hall, Ambrosiana Library and Art Gallery, 2, Piazza 
della Rosa, Milano. H. M. 
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DIE BIBLIOTEKE VAN FRANKRYK}! 
S. J. KrITZINGER 


My besoek aan Frankryk was van besonder korte duur. Eintlik was dit beperk 
tot Parys, waar ek slegs ’n paar biblioteke kon besoek omdat Bastille-dag (die 
groot nasionale vakansiedag) ook nog tussen-in geval het. Ek het egter die geleent- 
heid gehad om Monsieur Cain, die Hoof van die Bibliothéque Nationale, te ontmoet 
en hy het my ’n waardevolle oorsig gegee van hoe die biblioteek-masjinerie in 
Frankryk in mekaar steek. Tenspyte van die vakansiedag het ’n vriendelike Ameri- 
kaner (Onderbibliotekaris Heaps) sy vry dag opgeoffer om my die UNESCO- 
biblioteek te toon en een en ander daarvan te vertel. 


BIBLIOTEEKSTRUKTUUR 


Uit die samesprekings het geblyk dat die biblioteekposisie in hooftrekke as 
volg is : 

Vireers is daar die Bibliothéque Nationale, die nasionale biblioteek van Frankryk. 
Dan is daar, behalwe privaatbiblioteke, ook die openbare en universiteitsbiblioteke. 
Hulle sorteer almal onder die pas-gestigte “Direction Générale de la Bibliothéque”’, 
’n afdeling van die staat met dr. Cain as Direkteur. Hieronder val ook die argiewe 
maar met ’n afsonderlike Direkteur Archiv de France. 

Die Direction Générale de la Bibliothéque beheer alle nie-privaatbiblioteke en 
daar is drie Inspekteurs om gereeld een of twee keer per jaar inspeksie te doen. 
Ook die groot universiteitsbiblioteek (Bibliothéque de la Sorbonne), wat oor ’n 
hele aantal onderbiblioteke, soos 0.a. die van die Afdeling Medisyne, beskik, 
val onder die nuwe staatsdepartement. 

’n Stad soos Parys is opgedeel in 20 “arrondissements” (munisipaliteite) en 
in elkeen is daar die “‘bibliothé¢que municipale”’ (openbare of munisipale biblioteek). 
Ook die groter stede het munisipale biblioteke wat onder dr. Cain se departement 
val. Selfs die bibliotekarisse word deur hom aangestel en die inspekteurs stel 
ondersoek in na die werking van hierdie en kleiner biblioteke. 

Die personeel in die grotere openbare en universiteitsbiblioteke moet gekwali- 
fiseerd wees—gewoonlik ’n meestersgraad plus ’n spesiale biblioteekeksamen na 
’n jaar van voorbereiding in ’n groot biblioteek. 

In 17 van die Franse Provinsies bestaan reeds rondreisende biblioteke, wat na 
1945 ingestel is, en ook die val onder die beheer van dr. Cain. Die boeke word 
in kaste by depots in klein dorpies afgelewer. 


Praatjie gelewer voor die Noord-Transvaalse Tak van die S.A. Biblioteekveoeniging op 
22 April 1949. 
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Alle openbare biblioteke in Frankryk gee kostelose dienste. Dit blyk egter dat in al 
die ander biblioteke boeke selde mag uitgaan. Tussen-biblioteekse lenings is 
feitlik onbekend. 

Ek verneem dat die munisipaliteite verantwoordelik is vir die aankoop van boeke 
en vir die instandhouding van die openbare biblioteke. Alle ander fondse is af- 
komstig van die staat, wat ook die salarisse van die personeel (hulle is staatsampte- 
nare) betaal. Dit volg verder vanself dat die salarisse in die groter openbare uni- 
versiteitsbiblioteke eenvormig is en deur die staat vasgestel word. Die toekennings 
van die staat geskied nie volgens ’n besondere formule nie. 

Die betrokke departement het nie opsig oor die departementele biblioteke nie. 
Die is almal onafhanklik en staan onder beheer van die hoof van elke besondere 
departement. Hoewel daar geen gesamentlike katalogus vir boeke in die staats- 
departemente bestaan nie, is dr. Cain van mening dat dit sal moet gebeur. Hy 
beskou ’n saamgestelde tydskriflys egter as van groter dringende belang. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 


My word die geleentheid gegun om hierdie nasionale boekery in sy belangrikste 
aspekte te besigtig. Dis van so’n breé omvang dat ek verkies om slegs ’n paar 
indrukke daarvan weer te gee. . 

Inteenstelling met die British Museum, wat weens gebrek ‘aan ruimte en oor- 
logskade daar ietwat beknopt en gehawend van binne uitsien, het die Bibliothéque 
Nationale ’n besonder aantreklike en nette voorkoms. Die boekery het oor die 
6 miljoen bande en beskik oor kopiereg-voorregte, naamlik, 4 afskrifte van elke 
publikasie wat enige uitgewer in die land mag uitgee, asook twee verdere eksem- 
plare wat deur die boekhandelaars versorg moet word. Dit blyk dat die biblioteek 
een kopie hou en die ander vir uitruiling, veral oorsee, gebruik. 

Ek besigtig die biblioteek met genot, maar die stelsel van klassifikasie en kata- 
logussamestelling bly maar vreemd. Die inrigting het sy eie alfabetiese indeling 
met aanwinsnommers in elke groep en daarvolgens word die boeke ook gebére. 
Hierdie stelsel dagteken al uit die 16de eeu. Daar is ’n mooi groot tydskrifkamer, 
waar alle nuwe uitgawes en die nodigste naslaanwerke gebére word. Die oueres 
en die wat selde na verwys word, is in ’n spesiale magasyn te Versailles gebére. 
In die tydskrifafdeling kom eintlik net professore, onderwysers en wetenskaplikes. 
Lede van die publiek word selde toegelaat. Die rangskikking is alfabeties volgens 
plek. 

Die groot leeskamer is nie so ruim en imposant soos die van die British Museum 
nie. Die geweldige katalogus is met trappies af in ’n netjiese kamer met doeltref- 
fende kunsmatige beligting. Ook besigtig ek die magasyne wat agtermekaar daar 
uitsien. 
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UNESCO SE BIBLIOTEEK 


Die biblioteek val onder die ou seksie Dokumentasie, Biblioteek en Statistiese 
Dienste, wat nou die Ruiling-en Inligtingseksie genoem word met mnr. T. 
Besterman aan die hoof. Laasgenoemde is die samesteller van die ‘‘World Biblio- 
graphy of Bibliographies” en is ook nou besig aan ’n bibliografie oor Voltaire. 
Die hoof van die Biblioteekafdeling, wat ook verantwoordelik is vir die uitgee 
van die biblioteek-bulletin en die reéling van die Somerskool vir Bibliotekarisse 
verlede September in Engeland, is mnr. E. J. Carter. 

Die UNESCO-biblioteek is jonk en beskik maar nog oor sowat 8,000 bande 
en ontvang gereeld ongeveer 750 tydskrifte. Aankope vir al die afdelings word 
deur die biblioteek gedoen. Die inhoud van die boekery is nie van ’n populére 
aard nie en sy hoofdoel is om UNESCO self met sodanige boeke, tydskrifte, 
kaarte, prente, films, mikrofilms, dokumente, statistieke, ens. te voorsien as 
wat nodig is. As die biblioteek self nie die gevraagde het nie word dit aangekoop 
of geleen. 

Dikwels geskied die lening deur die Engelse National Central Library. Dit 
skyn ongelukkig waar te wees dat die Franse biblioteke oor die algemeen nie 
bereid is om selfs een boek uit te leen nie—’n enkele doen dit nou vir UNESCO 
as ’n besondere guns en wel net vir twee dae. Teneinde oor hierdie moeilikheid 
te kom, is UNESCO now besig met ’n opname van wat in breé-trekke in die ver- 
skillende Franse biblioteke beskikbaar is, sodat persone daarheen gestuur kan 
word om dit op te slaan wanneer nodig. 

Daar is twee Suid-Afrikaners op die personeel van die seksie—een is in beheer 
van die ‘‘quick reference” en die ander van die ‘‘specialist services”. Laasgenoemde 
stel bibliografié oor enige verlangde onderwerp op. Die biblioteek se personeel 
bestaan uit 13 persone plus ses onderwerpspesialiteite wat vir alle gewone doel- 
eindes deel van die boekery uitmaak. Die personeel van die hele seksie bestaan 
uit 42 persone. Die seksie het verteenwoordigers van 14 nasionaliteite en hulle 
lees ongeveer 23 en praat 20 moderne tale. Daar is spesialiteite op wetenskap, 
museums, sosiale aangeleenthede, ens. ’n Noodsaaklike vereiste is dat die biblio- 
teek so ingerig moet wees dat dit binne ’n kort tydsbestek die nuutste gegewens 
oor enige saak in ’n besondere land sal kan verskaf—hoofsaaklik adresse en statis- 
tieke. Die jaarboeke van alle lande word dus aangeskaf. Behalwe klein hoeveel- 
hede ruil-materiaal word die meeste boeke aangekoop. Daarvoor word sowat 
£8,000 per jaar bewillig (die begroting van UNESCO is ongeveer 7 miljoen 
dollar). 

Vir administrasie-doeleindes is die seksie opgedeel in vyf subseksies naamlik, 
Biblioteek, Dokumentasie, Statistieke, Spesiale Dienste en die Argief. Al die sub- 
seksies is ten nouste verbonde aan die biblioteek van wie hulle ook feitlik al hul 
gegewens moet kry. 
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Daar is ’n afsonderlike leeskamer vir tydskrifte, wat volgens lande gebére 
word. Baie tydskrifte sirkuleer en die kontrole is nie van die beste nie. Die klag 
is dat die tydskrifte ophoop en so lank gehou word. 

Die Biblioteek het ’n outeurskatalogus op kaarte en ’n sistematiese katalogus 
op die U.D.C. Hierdie stelsel word egter as gekompliseerd en onnodig lank beskou, 
sodat nou oorgeslaan word na die Library of Congresstelsel. Vir hierdie doel 
word ook nou L.C.-kaarte aangekoop en wel vir elkeen van die volgende : skrywer, 
titel, onderwerp, plaaskatalogus. Die verwagting was dat ’n deskundige van die 
Library of Congress kort na my besoek sou arriveer om die stelsel in te voer en 
die personeel touwys te maak. 

UNESCO is gevestig in ’n gebou wat vroeér die Majestic Hotel was en tydens 
die Duitse besetting deur die gestapo gebruik is. Die biblioteek is natuurlik oor 
’n hele aantal kamers verspreid. 


AFRIKAANS PRINTING TERMS 


BREYTENBACH, L. R. Vakterminologie in drukkery. (In die Suid-Afrikaanse typo- 
grafiese joernaal/The South African typographical journal) 51(604)24-26-, Jun : 1949—. 
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UNION GOVERNMENT COMMISSIONS 
AND 
COMMITTEES OF ENQUIRY 


I. ISAACSON 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to discuss the general organization and the publica- 
tions of those investigating bodies which are formed officially to report on certain 
matters with a view to deciding government policy—more particularly the Govern- 
ment Commission, the Departmental and Interdepartmental Committee, the 
Select Committee and the Social and Economic Planning Council. 

A Government Commission or Committee of Enquiry may be defined as a 
group of people, who may be, and usually are, private citizens, but who are appointed 
officially, and given instructions to investigate and report upon a particular 
problem about which authoritative, impartial and representative information is 
required. This particular form of investigation, like so many of our parliamentary 
institutions, is taken from British precedent and follows closely upon the lines laid 
down by the Royal Commission of Great Britain. 

In this country, Commissions are appointed by the Governor-General (or in 
his absence by the Officer Administering the Government). Notice of the appoint- 
ment appears in the Government Gazette as a government notice issued by the 
department under whose jurisdiction the matters investigated would fall, and 
the original letter of appointment is couched in dignified and traditional terms, 
as may be seen from the following example :— 


Commission by His Excellency the Right Honourable Gideon Brand Van 
Zyl, a member of His Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa. To... Greetings : Whereas I have 
deemed it expedient that a commission should forthwith issue for an inquiry 
into the undermentioned matter: Now therefore, reposing great trust and 
confidence on your knowledge and ability, I have authorized and appointed, 
and do by these Presents authorize and appoint you to be Commissioners . . . 
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And I do hereby authorize and instruct you to report to me under your hands, 
with all convenient speed ; upon the matter herein referred to and submitted 
for your consideration. God save the King... 


A Government Commission may consist of a single Commissioner, but more 
usually it consists of from three to seven members who are chosen by the Govern- 
ment for their special interest in or knowledge of the field involved. The success 
or ineffectiveness of the Commission depends largely upon the choice of the chair- 
man. This person is named by the Governor-General in the original appointment 
and is usually a judge or a man who has achieved some prominence in public 
affairs. Another important position is that of secretary. He is usually a permanent 
official of the Civil Service who is assigned specially to the task and relieved of his 
other duties for the life-time of the Commission. He is appointed by the Depart- 
ment and is not usually named in the original commission. 

To define exactly what matters the Commission is expected to investigate, 
“terms of reference” are always given to indicate the scope of enquiry. The Com- 
mission cannot concern itself with matters outside its terms of reference but it 
may, of course, interpret these according to its own views. 

Commissions of Enquiry which are ad hoc bodies and have a limited life must 
be distinguished from permanent Commissions such as the Public Service Com- 
mission, the Native Affairs Commission, and the Public Debt Commissioners, 
which are permanent bodies and not specially appointed to investigate a particu- 
lar problem. 

Under the Provincial Administrations, Commissions may be set up to inquire 
into such matters as come under the control of the Provinces, e.g. primary and 
secondary education, hospitalization, dog racing, etc. ‘These Commissions are 
appointed by the Administrator in executive committee and report to him. 

Once a Commission has been formed, the usual procedure is to hold a prelimi- 
nary meeting to draw up a plan of work. An itinerary is planned of the places which 
the Commission will visit in order to gather first-hand information and to hold 
public session, and these places and dates are advertised in the Gazette and the 
public press. At the same time an invitation is extended to all persons, societies 
and institutions that may be interested to submit memoranda to the secretary 
and to give oral evidence at the public sessions. Sometimes a questionnaire is 
drawn up and circulated to persons and organizations connected with the subject 
under enquiry. 

At the public sessions, the proceedings of a Commission have a quasi-judicial 
character ; witnesses are cross-examined by the chairman and questions may be 
put by any member. Under the Commissions Act of 1947, a Commission may 
be given authority to summon witnesses, examine them ‘on oath and call for the 
production of books and documents. ‘These powers are conferred by a separate 
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Proclamation. The Royal Commissions of Great Britain, it is interesting to note, 
do not have these powers, and cases have occurred both overseas, and in this 
country prior to the passing of the Commissions Act, of witnesses refusing to 
give evidence. 

After evidence has been collected, the members of the Commission deliberate 
among themselves, discuss. the conclusions to which their deliberations lead, 
and then draft their report. Occasionally when the investigation has been rather 
protracted an interim report is published, to be followed later by a final report. 
Some Commissions have issued up to 5 interim reports before presenting their 
final report. Sometimes again, the Commission cannot reach unanimity among 
themselves with regard to certain recommendations, and a Majority and a Minority 
report are issued. 

The Report appears as a Blue Book, generally but not always, in the U.G. 
series, and is laid upon the table in Parliament. In Great Britain the Minutes of 
Evidence are published separately from the Parliamentary Papers but nevertheless 
are available for general information. In this country, however, owing to the heavy 
cost, printing of evidence has been discontinued, and the typescript is filed in 
the office of the Department concerned. This is regrettable as a vast amount of 
valuable information which is often contained in the evidence is virtually lost to 
the student. 

Similar to the Commission in function and methods of work is the Depart- 
mental Committee or Inter-departmental committee of enquiry. The difference, 
however, is not only one of terminology. A Commission is called together by the 
Governor-General in an appropriately worded commission signed by him and 
countersigned by the Officer administering the Government-in-council, and 
published in the Gazette. Except for fiscal control by the Treasury it is inde- 
pendent of all government departments and makes its report direct to the Governor- 
General. The Departmental Committee, on the other hand, is appointed simply 
by a departmental minute which is not gazetted, and the Committee submits 
its report to the responsible Minister. A Commission remains in existence until 
its work is finished, but a Departmental Committee, being the creation of a parti- 
cular Minister of a particular government, may be suspended by the succeeding 
government. Finally a Commission may be granted certain judicial powers over 
witnesses and documents, which powers are not shared by the Committee. 

An Inter-departmental Committee owes its origin to consultation between 
the Ministers of more than one department, or between the Minister and the 
Provincial Administrations, but otherwise it differs in no respect from the De- 
partmental Committee. 

We shall now pass on to consider the Select Committee. This differs from the 
Commission and Committees described above in that it is purely a Parliamentary 
Committee appointed by the Lower House to consider any matters on which the 
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House desires information or advice. Under the powers and privileges of Parlia- 

ment, it can order the attendance of witnesses and the production of papers. 
The subject of a Select Committee’s enquiry is usually a Bill which is before 
the House, but it may also consider general matters which are raised in Parlia- 
ment and on which the Government seeks guidance. Members of this Committee 
are nominated by the standing Rules and Orders Committee, and the scope of its en- 
quiry is laid down in the resolution whereunder it is appointed. It is intended that 
the Select Committee should submit its report to the House before the end of 
the session, but if it cannot make adequate enquiries in time to complete its report 
before the prorogation of Parliament, a similar Committee may be appointed 
during the next session, or the Government may appoint a Commission of enqui- 
ry to continue the work of the Select Committee during recess. A certain number 
of Select Committees are set up every Session to supervise the business of the 
house or other recurring duties. These are 10 in number and are known as Sessio- 
nal Committees. Reports of Select Committees, together with the Minutes of 
evidence, are published in a separately numbered series with each new session of 
Parliament. 

The establishment in 1942 of the Social and Economic Planning Council has 
provided yet another device for the investigation of social and economic problems. 
This Council was set up as a result of the recommendations made by the Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Requirements Commission, to investigate and make recom- 
mendations for developing the natural resources of the Union, and to promote 
the social and economic standards of the people. It consists of twelve members 
appointed by the Prime Minister, and its professional staff co-operates with and 
performs investigational work for government commissions and committees of 
enquiry, where the assistance of trained personnel is required. 

The Council is given access to statistical and other information in the possession 
of Departments of State. 

Reports are made direct to the Prime Minister and are published in the U.G. 
series. To date, eleven very important reports have been issued together with 
summaries published separately as White Papers. 

How far the reports of Commissions and Committees of enquiry have initiated 
legislation or affected government policy is outside the scope of the present paper, 
but as sources of information to the student of political, social and economic 
conditions in this country, their importance cannot be over-estimated. Where 
so little has been published in this country, in the ordinary way, on all matters 
or public interest, the reports of Commissions present the researcher with great 
masses of information which are not otherwise obtainable. Apart from their main 
findings and recommendations, (which, to facilitate reference, are always sum- 
marized) the Report almost invariably includes an historical introduction with 
reference to previous reports and other publications on the subject, and the Anne- 
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xures contain useful information in the form of various statistical data and analyses, 
miscellaneous memoranda, maps, charts, etc. 

Finally, a note on the cataloguing of Commission and Committee reports, 
as this is not adequately dealt with under the existing catalogue rules. 

The main entry for Commissions should be made under the name of the 
country, followed by the name of the Commission as a sub-heading, and the 
inclusive dates of appointment and report. 

e.g. Union of South Africa. Penal and prison reform Commission, 1945-47. 
When the name of a Commission begins with the word “‘Commission’’, invert 
so as to bring the first words expressing the subject investigated immediately 
after the name of the country, e.g. Enter the “Report of the Commission appointed 
to enquire into the Kakamas labour colony” under Union of South Africa. Kakamas 
labour colony commission, 1947. Refer from the name of the Commission to the 
full entry under country 

e.g. Penal and prison reform commission 

See Union of South Africa. Penal and prison reform commission, 1945-47. 

The names of Commissions are often very long or, more accurately, they 
have no names but are referred to in descriptive terms according to their purpose, 
on the title page and in the body of the Report. For this reason there is a tendency 
to refer to a Commission (or a Committee) report by the name of its chairman 
e.g. the Witwatersrand mine Natives wages commission, is almost invariably 
known as the “Lansdown Commission”; the Report of the Industrial and 
Agricultural Requirements Commission is known as the “Van Eck Report”. 
It is essential therefore to make an added author entry under the name of the chair- 
man, and he should be mentioned in a note at the end of the main catalogue 
entry. An added entry should also be made under the name of the Department 
concerned, expecially if this appears on the title-page of the Report : 

e.g. Where the t.-p. reads: Union of South Africa/Dept. of Native Affairs/ 
Report of the Native laws commission 1946-48, make the main entry under 

Union of South Africa. Native laws commission ; 1946-48 with an added entry 
under Union of South Africa. Dept. of native affairs. 

Departmental committees should be entered as a sub-heading under the name 
of the Department to which the Report is made, again inverting and abbreviating 
to bring out the subject. e.g. enter the Report of the Committee appointed to en- 
quire into the use of profits derived from the manufacture, sale and supply of Kaffir 
beer under 

Union of South Africa. Dept. of native affairs. Kaffir beer committee, 1945-46. 

Make an added author under the name of the Department and under the name 
of the chairman (J.C. Faure) and refer from Kaffir beer committee. — 

Interdepartmental committee reports should be entered under name of the country 
followed by the inverted name of the committee, and the dates. 
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e.g. “Report of the Inter-departmental committee on the social, health and economic 
conditions of urban natives” under Union of South Africa. Social, health and eco- 
nomic conditions of urban natives, Interdepartmental committee. 1941-42. 

Make added entries under the name of the chairman, D. L. Smit, (because 
of the length of its title this report is always referred to as The Smit Report) and 
the name of the Department to which the report is submitted, Union of South 
Africa. Dept. of native affairs. Reference should also be made from any other popu- 
lar names by which Commissions and Committees are known. 

e.g. from Peri-urban areas committee to Union of South Africa. Dept. of public 
health. Administration of areas which are becoming urbanized, Committee. 1938-39 

A complete list of Reports of Commissions, Committees and Select Committees 
since Union, arranged according to subject, appears in the Index to the manuscript 
annexures and printed papers of the House of Assembly, 1910-30 and 1931-40. 
Reports are also listed in the Official Year-book. A full list of the Reports of the 
Social and economic planning council is given in the Council’s latest Annual 
Report, and since Sept. 1947 all government reports are listed in the Monthly 
list of official publications printed in the Government Gazette. 


CENTRAL AIR DOCUMENTS OFFICE, / 
U.S. Navy—Air Force 


South African librarians who have ever dealt with the spate of documents emanating 
from various war-time organizations will be iterested in an article in the Library Journal 
for 15 May, 1949, called CADO used varied skills, by Eugene B, Jackson. It gives the in- 
side story of the organization of CADO. Some of the many and enviable resources at 
CADO’s command can be visualized from this one sentence : “‘Document reproduction 
included the photographic people, the printing people (blue-print, multilith, stencil 
reproduction and ammonia process) and the illustrations people (charged with restora- 
tion of damaged and illegible documents and general drafting work).”’ The list of accom- 
plishments in abstracts, translations, microfilms, etc., is an impressive one. 
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TRAINING TEACHER—LIBRARIANS ! 
F. SENDER 


THE subject of my talk is ‘Training Teacher-Librarians”, but I do not intend 
to give you an exhaustive survey of the whole field, to tell you of the work that 
should be done and the work that has been done. I propose, in the time at my dis- 
posal, to give you some of my observations while training of Teacher-Librarians in 
my capacity as Librarian of the Johannesburg Teachers’ Training College. 
This College is similar to that of its three sister Colleges at Heidelberg, Pretoria 
and Potchefstroom in the Transvaal, and is partially indicative of conditions else- 
where in Teachers’ Colleges in the Union ; although, to my knowledge, it is only 
in the Transvaal, and as recently as 1945, that the Education Department has 
appointed College Librarians. 

The term Teacher- Librarian dinates the teacher in the school who is respon- 
sible for the book collection. Usually in South Africa such a person has full- 
time teaching obligations, often together with other extra-mural duties such as 
the supervision of cricket or tennis. There are as yet few principals who have so 
arranged the school time-table that the Teacher-Librarian can devote working 
hours to the organization of the Library, and who can supervise the library periods 
of all the classes in the school. Some Teacher-Librarians have a little time in 
which to do work for the school library, but the majority are responsible for it 
without any time in which to do the work. The little that is done is accomplished 
during lunch hours and in odd spare moments, or after school, or it is entrusted 
to school children ; alternatively, it is neglected and the duties of a Teacher- 
Librarian are simply those of a custodian. It is indeed surprising that several 
schools have managed to do very good work in their libraries when we consider 
all the demands that are made on our classroom teachers, and when we realize 
how much time is required for library administration, however small the library. 

These are the conditions for which Student Teacher-Librarians have to be 
prepared in the Training Colleges. Yet this is only the beginning of the problem. 


1 Paper read at the S.A.L.A. Annual Conference in Durban, 1948. 
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The curriculum of a Teachers’ Training College is enormous. There are subjects 
like education, classroom and school organization and child psychology. Then 
think of all the subjects that are taught in our schools which have to be tackled— 
subjects like English, Afrikaans, arithmetic, nature study, history, geography, 
hygiene, physical education, religion, art, needlework, handcrafts, and High 
School subjects apart from practice teaching. All this is to be done in a year 
by the average student who takes a University degree and then comes to College 
for a one year’s period of training. How much time can be given to pure library 
training in a course as crowded as this ? Are we not asking the impossible if we 
expect our teachers to be adequately trained ‘Teacher-Librarians as well as nurses, 
psychologists, sociologists, gymnasts, artists and musicians ? The Johannesburg 
Teachers’ Training College can only arrange to have a course on librarianship 
after College hours—which end officially at 3.30 p.m.—and then other courses 
such as First Aid, Folk Dancing and swimming are offered as counter-attrac- 
tions. The courses are voluntary and students are given a credit, which is shown 
on their 'Teacher’s Diplomas, if they satisfy the requirements of the lecturers. 
Subject lecturers, however, have proved willing to give up some of their lectures 
to the Librarian for introductory talks on the use of the Library in the College. 
At the beginning of the present year I lectured to newcomers on the College 
Library and on what can be found there as well as in other Libraries in Johannes- 
burg ; the result was most satisfactory. The Librarian at the Heidelberg Training 
College gives a course of five lectures a year to all the students in the College. 
The biggest step has been achieved at the Potchefstroom Training College where 
a year’s library course is compulsory for all students. It is regarded as part of the 
subject School Organization and one lecture period a week is taken by the Libra- 
rian. 

With such an array of varying subjects as I have indicated, that have to be delved 
into, it is no wonder that students at a Training College are not over enthusiastic 
about librarianship. The traditional out-door sports have a far greater appeal 
and the folk dancing credit is more popular than the Librarianship credit. To 
take part in a play by Bernard Shaw gives one far more prestige than learning 
about authors like Arthur Ransome. 

One should also mention that a year in a Training College is not a round calendar 
year from January to December. Firstly, there are the vacations, about three and 
a half months in a year. Then there are periods when students do practice teaching 
in the schools. In Johannesburg, these amount to twelve weeks a year. The time 
left for continuous lecturing therefore, whatever the subject, is not long. Further, 
special courses like librarianship have at present to cater for ex-servicemen who 
complete the entire course at the Training College in six months. In the Librarian- 
ship, Course arranged for the first six months of this year at Johannesburg there 
were only twelve weeks of lectures, which means that the course consisted of 24 
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lectures ; two consecutive lectures being taken on one day in those weeks. It is 
not unlikely, however, that in the near future a fuller Librarianship Course will 
be arranged during College hours for the non-graduate students. 

Having considered the nature of the curriculum in a Teachers’ College and the 
time in which the curriculum is covered, we must consider the nature of the 
course in librarianship there. The problem remains, what must be taught ? A 
basic course should include the following topics : 


The place of the library in the school. 

The administration of the school library e.g. equipment, ordering of books, 
preparation of books, circulation, care of books. 

Cataloguing and classification. 

Children’s literature. 

Reference books. 

Book Selection and bibliographical aids. 

Non-book material. 

Extension work, including library instruction. 


After the publication of the Transvaal Provincial Education Commission 
Report of 1937, when Training Colleges were urged to give teachers a library 
training, the Johannesburg Public Library undertook to give lectures on librarian- 
ship to the students of the Johannesburg Teachers’ College. Courses were begun 
in 1941 and have continued. This year, in 1948, I, as Librarian of the College, 
undertook only part of the course, I felt that the more specialists intheir field 
that could lecture, the more advantageous it would be to prospective Teacher- 
Librarians. Hence, while undertaking the practical side of organizing a school 
library, Miss D. M. Turner lectured on children’s books and Miss. A. Smith 
lectured on Afrikaans childrens’ books. 

At times the scope of the lectures given to students of the Johannesburg Teachers, 
College has been the practical business of running a library, while at other times 
there has been an emphasis on books. It seems that a scheme which bears the proper 
balance between practical work and knowledge of books is the most desirable 
one. We, as Librarians, cannot be over-ambitious in this field. I feel that the 
demands that have been made for training Teacher-Librarians, as stated in our 
professional literature, are far too vast. Whatever it is that is taught can only be 
a pointer to the library concept in schools. It does not matter if the student is 
not qualified to run a school library adequately : in many cases he may never be 
called upon to do so and in many others conditions of employment may not allow 
him to run a library even if he is willing to do so. The main factor of importance, 
however, is that the student teacher should be aware of the necessity of the library 
in the school, and aware that he can get information on how to run a library 
when he finds himself in difficulties. 
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No subject can be covered completely at a Training College. The history 
lecturer can indicate methods of teaching history and desirable standards, but he 
cannot ever contemplate dealing with the entire progress of history. Students 
cannot become proficient in music at a Training College, but they can learn how 
to give a singing lesson or instruction in musical appreciation. So, too, the Librarian 
cannot undertake to make students familiar with children’s literature and all the 
subject literature for school libraries in a few lectures. The object must be achieved 
by dealing with some children’s authors for different age groups, by analysing the 
qualities giving rise to the success of the books, and finally by indicating where 
one can find trustworthy reviews of new children’s literature, and where basic 
standard lists are procurable. 

The same principle should apply to the practical work that is covered. I do not 
think one can adequately teach the Dowey Decimal Classification system in one 
or two lectures, and cataloguing in a few others. To think we can do so, is to attri- 
bute to the average student far too great an interest in our subject and a greater ab- 
sorbing capacity than is usual. Conversations with students about the course in Li- 
brarianship have led me to believe that something useful to the students themselves 
is regarded as having greater value than the knowledge of running a school library. 
The topic of Reference Books is most popular because the knowledge gained is 
of immediate practical use. A discussion of cataloguing leads them to mention that 
now they have more understanding of how to find a book in a library ; they find 
it difficult to imagine that they might be expected to catalogue a collection of 
books. 

To indicate to students the value of a classification scheme, and the importance 
of a catalogue, together with the necessary literature available for doing this work 
in a school library, is enough. If we can convince our teachers that cataloguing 
and classification are necessary in school libraries, and if we can convince our 
school Principals that ‘Teacher-Librarians must have time to do the work, we 
will have achieved much. The actual practical knowledge can be acquired after- 
wards. The Summer Schools for School Librarians that were run by the Univer- 
sity of Cape Town School of Librarianship in 1941 and 1947 are excellent, and 
most vital to the teaching profession. The Schools have catered for 'Teacher- 
Librarians who know the difficulties in their libraries and who have presumably 
made use of the knowledge they acquired. I feel that students in a Training 
College are in a different position. They must be made library-conscious firstly, 
and secondly they must be made aware that school libraries can be run efficiently, 
and that the knowledge for doing so is available to all who want it. 

A few weeks ago, a young teacher came to the College Library and said, 
“T have to take over the School Library now. I did attend the Librarianship course 
two years ago, but you know how everyone loafs and I have even lost my notes, 
I want your help.” Ten years ago such a teacher would not have attended the 
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librarianship course and forgotten the details, but she also would not have realized 
that an appeal for advice could be made. 

One aspect of the training that should not be overlooked is the practice of how 
to tackle a library period—not merely how to organize monitors to issue and dis- 
charge books, or how to be tactful when trying to fit the right book to the right 
child, but how to teach children to use and to handle books. Examples of speci- 
men lessons might be discussed, and such lessons should be given by the students 
when they do practice teaching in schools. 

The College Librarian must not only lecture to students on librarianship 
but should demand a small amount of practical work in the library, to maintain 
some standard of achievement. Stamping books, labelling, marking, accessioning, 
shelf tidying, making charging cards, issuing and discharging, keeping statistics, 
are tasks which can be done in the library and which are best learnt by actual 
practice. It is not difficult to arrange for each student who does the librarianship 
course to work a few specified hours in the College Library before the Library 
credit is granted. 

Tuition to prospective Teacher-Librarians cannot be given with success in 
a void, in a Teachers’ College where the Library is not worthy of the name. 
The most important element in influencing the library views of student teachers 
is the way in which their own College Library works. If the organization is good, 
students will see how a school library can be run effectively. Otherwise, it is 
difficult to make them realize the value of order and management. I look forward 
to the time when we can boast that our Training College Libraries are completely 
efficient, when there is sufficient money for a first class bookstock, sufficient 
space and equipment to house the material, tables and chairs sufficiently attrac- 
tive to entice readers, and of course, a fully effective catalogue with a librarian 
to give satisfactory guidance and advice. It is then that every student who passes 
through a Training College must experience and realize the place of the library 
in an educational institution. 

Similarly, there should be first-rate demonstration school libraries, both secon- 
dary and primary, that can be visited by every student teacher during his training. 
And these libraries should be visited when they are being used by the children, 
the students preferably taking over the work of the Teacher-Librarian. The 
student should have the same chance of conducting the issue and discharge 
of books in schools as he has of taking over a game in the playground, or of giving 
a scripture lesson. 

It should come about, too, that the library is an integral part in the work of 
a Teachers’ College, not merely the pet of some of the lecturers. The library 
concept can and should be taught by every lecturer so that much of the formal 
instruction given by the Librarian to 'Teacher-Librarians can fall away. The 
place of the library in the school and the knowledge of how to order library equip- 
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ment and books from the Education Department should be dealt with while 
studying school organization. Each subject specialist should discuss the literature 
of his subject that is available for children, and will do so more effectively than 
the librarian. Juvenile fiction should be part of the English course and reading 
interests part of the study of child psychology. Much of the work is already 
done in our Training Colleges, but there is no co-ordination, and the work is 
uneven. 

The training of our Teacher-Librarians is very much in its infancy, and only 
a small proportion of the Teacher-Librarians have had any form of training. 
The situation, however, is not hopeless. Librarians like Mr G. V. Marais of the 
Stellenbosch University Library have done excellent work and led the way in 
training Teacher-Librarians. Branches of the South African Library Association 
have drawn the attention of Education Departments to the necessity of employing 
trained librarians in Teachers’ Colleges, and of introducing librarianship to all 
student teachers. There are other agencies, apart from Training Colleges, which 
have made and are still making contributions to the training of Teacher- Librarians, 
there are vacation schools, Public Libraries, the School and Children’s Library 
Sections of our Association, public lectures such as those given to teachers in 
the Orange Free State, and articles on libraries appearing in teaching journals. 
The Transvaal Education Department has appointed not only a Schools’ and 
College Library Supervisor who does invaluable work for Teacher Librarians 
but full time College Librarians who lecture to prospective teachers on library 
work. 

These are only the beginnings. If the educational developments that have begun 
are to continue, the task of training Teacher-Librarians adequately will be met. 
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